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THE CONVENTION 

The first annual convention of the 
American Federation of Arts was held in 
Washington on the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
of May. Delegates from about one hun- 
dred affiliated organizations were in at- 
tendance. The territory covered by 
representation was nation-wide, extend- 
ing from San Francisco to Boston and 
from Chicago to New Orleans. With 
but few exceptions the program was car- 
ried out as announced, only three of the 
promised speakers disappointing and 
their places being supplied. Indeed, the 
program was so full that little time was 
available for open discussion; too little, 
perhaps, though opportunity for the ex- 
change of opinion was given at the re- 
ceptions tendered the delegates on Tues- 



day and Wednesday evenings by Mr. 
and Mrs. A. J. Parsons and the trustees 
of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, respect- 
ively. From first to last a spirit of 
unanimity and harmony characterized 
the meetings, and notable, likewise, was 
the catholicity of interest displayed. 
Whether the subject under discussion 
concerned the arts and crafts, a problem 
of education, or a matter of civic art, it 
received equal attention from all. There 
was, perhaps, nothing very radical in 
the addresses delivered, nothing that 
would have been likely to have induced 
heated argument, but facts were faced 
squarely and many thoughtful sugges- 
tions made. The value of such a conven- 
tion cannot, however, be estimated by the 
program alone. The assemblage of such 
a body is in itself a stimulus. To come 
in direct contact with others of like in- 
terests is bound to strengthen endeavor, 
and to meet face to face the workers in 
all parts of the field, cannot fail to 
broaden horizons. It is in the direction 
of co-ordination that progress is being 
made. Possibly the art product of our 
age may not surpass that of past ages, 
but certainly never before has the in- 
terest in art been in this country as wide- 
spread, nor the desire to make it a uni- 
versal possession been as generally felt. 
It is this, as Secretary MacVeagh sug- 
gested in his address of welcome, that will 
lead to an era of production — "an age 
of the spirit," unrivaled in the past. 

THE SUPPLEMENT 

Last year the National Academy of 
Art published the proceedings of the con- 
vention at which the American Federa- 
tion of Arts was formed. This year these 
proceedings are published as a supple- 
ment to this issue of Art and Progress. 
In all probability this will become a cus- 
tom, for in this way the benefits to be 
derived from the Convention will be most 
widely distributed. The speeches which 
were made, and are now printed in the 
supplement, will be found of general as 
well as special interest, and the asso- 
ciate members, the majority of whom 
are subscribers, will through the publi- 



